LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

the lagoon in safety. It was a typical low island, some
eighty miles in circumference by a couple of hundred
yards broad, chosen to be the headquarters of the gov-
ernment only on account of two excellent passages in
the barrier reef, one of which was sure to be always
available.

In one respect they were fortunate: " We were scarce
well headed for the pass before all heads were craned
over the rail. For the water, shoaling under our board,
became changed in a moment to surprising hues of blue
and grey; and in its transparency the coral branched
and blossomed, and the fish of the inland sea cruised
visibly below us, stained and striped, and even beaked
like parrots. , . . I have since entered, I suppose, some
dozen atolls in different parts of the Pacific, and the
experience has never been repeated. That exquisite
hue and transparency of submarine day, and these shoals
of rainbow fish, have not enraptured me again/'1

A fortnight spent in Fakarava passed uneventfully
away. There were few inhabitants left on the island,
which was never very populous at any time. Steven-
son lived ashore in a house among the palms, where he
learned much of the natives and their customs and beliefs
from the half-caste Vice-Resident, M. Donat

The chief wealth of the group lay in the beds of pearl-
shell, but of this there was nothing to be seen at Faka-
rava. "In the lagoon was little pearl-shell, and there
were many sharks. . . . There was no fishing, and
it seemed unfit to leave the archipelago of pearls and
have no sight of that romantic industry. On all
other sides were isles, if I could only reach them, where

1 In the South Seas, p. 167.
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